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We extend to our local unions and their membership throughout 
the country the wish that they may have a happy and prosperous New 
Year. We trust that the New Year will be another year of added 
strength to our International Union. Each year we grow bigger, bet- 
ter, stronger and more influential than the year before. Let us hope 
that this year, Nineteen Hundred Nineteen, will be the banner year in 
the history of our International. If each one of you will help and do 
your share we are bound to be successful. If you will always bear in 
mind this thought—that it is your Union; that it means a betterment 
of conditions—then that thought will spur you on to a determination 
to help build up your union, to make it better than it was before, and 
undoubtedly it will be, as we expect it to be, a most successful year for 
our International organization. 


It is absolutely necessary that local unions send in, as soon as pos- 
sible, the names and addresses of the officers-elect, so that we may have 
a record of same in this office for reference during the year. There are 
many occasions during the year on which the International office de- 
sires to correspond with the officers of our local unions, and it is a viola- 
tion of the laws of our International where secretaries fail to send in a 
list of the names and addresses of the officers. Also during the year if 


any change is made in the officers, or one officer is replaced by another, 
notice of the change should be sent to the office, or if there is any change 
in their addresses, the change should be sent in immediately. I am 
sorry to say that this important duty has been neglected in the past by 
many of our local unions. 


Frank P. Walsh has resigned as chairman of the War Labor 
Board. He resigned immediately after the armistice was signed. 
There are about five hundred cases pending before the War Labor 
Board, which were referred to the board during the war. They will 
have to be handled. To some extent it inconveniences the War Labor 
Board to have Chairman Walsh resign. Immediately upon his resigna- 
tion the Chicago Federation of Labor went on record as favoring the 
establishment of political labor party. We wonder if this labor party 
is going to spread, and if it has any connection with the resignation of 
Frank P. Walsh. Frank P. Walsh is supposed to have been a great 
friend of President Wilson and the Democratic administration, but the 
truth of the matter is, he is an extreme radical and is happier in the 
company of revolutionists and extremists than he is in the presence of 
conservative, level-headed labor men. 
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LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


ELOW is a commu- 
nication from Pe- 
ter Collins, who 
was formerly in- 
ternational secre- 
tary of the’ Elec- 
trical Workers of 
America, weil 
known to labor men. He is now 
labor secretary of the League to 
Enforce Peace. His record was 
irreproachable while an official of 
labor. He fought hard against the 
secession movement in the Elec- 
trical Workers’ Union—against the 
Reid faction—and when the fight 
was over and the secession was 
overcome, he resigned as interna- 
tional secretary to engage on the 
lecture platform. 


Some of the officers of the league 
are: William H. Taft, president; 
Alton B. Parker, vice-president; 
Herbert S. Houston, treasurer, and 
the executive committee are Sam- 
uel Gompers, James Duncan, John 
Mitchell, Frank P. Walsh and. sev- 
eral others. 


I hope that whenever our mem- 
bers have an opportunity to say a 
word in favor of the establishment 
of such an organization that they 
will say the word and help. 


What we want is peace for our- 
selves and for future generations. 
Of course, I mean honorable peace. 
Bullying individuals and bullying 
nations that want to trample on 
the weak and unprotected must be 
kept down permanently, and hon- 
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esty, justice and fair play must 
prevail. 





National Headquarters, 
130 W. 42d Street, New York, 
December 14, 1918. 


Dear Sir and Brother—Organ- 
ized labor is mightily interested in 
the establishment of a league of 
nations to enforce peace. 

The labor movement stands sol- 
idly for a league of nations. 

Labor believes that any real pro- 
gram of reconstruction must es- 
sentially rest upon the foundation 
of a permanent peace.. Without a 
league of nations to enforce peace 
future wars are inevitable. 

While the danger of war men- 
aces the future of the world free- 
dom and democracy will be inse- 
cure. 

The heartiest co-operation, not 
only on the part of the rank and 
file of labor, but on the part of the 
special representatives of labor, is 
most essential and necessary in 
bringing home to all the people the 
need of a league of nations. 

We need your personal interest 
and co-operation in making perma- 
nent peace possible. 

Will you give us the benefit of 
your advice and experience in this 
cause? 

Hoping that I may have the 
pleasure of hearing from you, I am 
Fraternally, 

PETER W. COLLINS, 
Labor Secretary, League to En- 
force Peace. 

Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 





December 19, 1918. 
Mr. Peter Collins, Labor Secretary, 
League to Enforce Peace, 130 W. 

42d Street, New York, N. Y.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—I am an 
absolute believer in the principles 
for which your League to Enforce 
Peace has been established. I am 
sure that every real representative 
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of the working people of our coun- 
try, and of the countries of the 
world, believe that a League of Na- 
tions, as outlined by President Wil- 
son, is an absolute necessity in or- 
der to insure peace in the future. 
The great sacrifice made by the 
young men of almost every nation 
of the world in offering up their 
blood and enduring hardships will 
amount. to nothing if we cannot 
prevent wars in the future. To in- 
sure peace there should be a League 
of Nations as outlined in your Vic- 
tory Program. I have no hesi- 
tancy whatever in endorsing the 
program adopted at the meeting of 
your executive committee held in 
New York November 23, 1918. 


The human race has been called 
upon within the last four years to 
suffer, and has suffered untold mis- 
ery in the hope that the destruction 
of life in the future might be pre- 
vented. Human instinct rebels 
against what has happened in the 
war just ended, and we are deter- 
mined if possible to leave nothing 
undone to prevent a repetition of 
that almost indescribable slaugh- 
ter, and I know of no better way to 
prevent it than to have the nations 
that were instrumental in overcom- 
ing the brutalized nations that 
brought on the war forming a 
league, a treaty or combination 
pledging themselves to stick to- 
gether and be a unit towards pre- 
venting future wars. All nations 
should be admitted to the league, 
provided they subscribe to the 
principles of peace and agree to 
abide by the decisions rendered by 
the majority. The nation refusing 
to arbitrate any grievance that 
might arise between that nation 
and another nation should have ar- 
rayed against it all other nations 
that are members of the league. 

An intelligent understanding or 
a constructive program can be 
reached in conference by repre- 
sentative men from the several na- 


tions, especially those comprising 
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that group which consists of the 
United States, England, France 
and the others who were their al- 
lies, and in this group, in my judg- 
ment, labor should be represented, 
as the working people are the ones 
called upon to make the greatest 
sacrifice both in blood and in priva- 
tion. 

There is nothing that I can do to 
help in this movement in which 
you are interested that I will not 
willingly do. 

It is needless for me to go on fur- 
ther as to how I feel on the subject 
referred to in your communica- 
tion. I am an absolute believer in 
the principles annunciated by your 
executive committee, and I trust 
that the league will continue to 
prosper and grow until every hon- 
est-thinking citizen in our country, 
and in all other countries, subscribe 
to the doctrine and the furtherance 
of the League to Enforce Peace. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 





THE JOB ONLY HALF DONE 


Victory won—and the job half 
done! 

Glory perched on the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Immortality set as a halo on the 
brows of the conquering Ameri- 
cans. 

By vote of the French Parlia- 
ment this proud tribute inscribed 
on the walls of every school in 
France for the inspiration of all 
French children forever: 

*“President Wilson and the Amer- 
ican nation, the Allied nations and 
the men who have led them deserve 
well of humanity.” 

But the job is only half done. 

The job will not be done until the 
last American on foreign soil has 
been borne home in triumph to his 
grateful countrymen. The Ameri- 
can soldiers in France have a right 
to be restored promptly to the 
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blessings and privileges of Ameri- 
can citizenship. It is true they 
went overseas to fight for us, to 
carry the starry flag to glorious 
victories at Cantigny, Dormans, 
Chateau Thierry, St. Mihiel and Se- 
dan. It is true they added to 
American history a radiance as 
brilliant as that shed over it by the 
patriot heroes of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. It is true they have 
completed their job—of fighting, 
suffering, dying for the American 
ideals of right and liberty. But 
how about us who stayed at home? 


Let’s finish the victory at home, 
as they finished the job over there. 
The Government is spending about 
$2,000,000,000 a month paying the 
bills that had to be incurred to 
make the victory possible. Most 
of the money raised by the first 
four Liberty Loans has been used 
up, but the boys still are in Europe. 
Every man of them has a right 
to the best of food, clothing, care 
and recreation. The plainest rule 
of gratitude and fairness dictates 
that we must give the best we have 
to men who offered their lives so 
gloriously for us and the nation. 


The Government must raise bil- 
lions more money to pay the bills 
and bring home all the conquering 
Americans and relieve the suffer- 
ings of Allied peoples. There will 
be a Fifth—a Victory Loan—some- 
time in the spring. 

To meet the just demands of the 
Government, to pay our bills hon- 
estly, to show gratitude to ‘the 
brave men who have fought out the 
fight against barbarism, every 
American must get ready to sub- 
scribe liberally for the next loan. 

The only way to do it is to save. 
Do not waste a cent. Put every 
spare nickel into the bank. Buy 
Thrift Stamps with every spare 
quarter. Buy War Savings Stamps 
with every $4.23 you can save from 
your living expenses. 

Then you will be ready to sub- 
scribe for the fifth loan. 








Victory is won. Now let’s work 
to pay the bills and finish the job. 





WOMEN LAUNDRY WORKERS 
AWARDED MINIMUM WAGE 
OF $11 PER WEEK 


Washington.—A minimum wage 
of $11 per week for women laundry 
workers and the renewal for the 
war period of the existing closed- 
shop agreement between employers 
and employes are decreed by the 
National War Labor Board in an 
award which was made public re- 
cently. The board states in the 
award that the examiner to be ap- 
pointed to administer the award 
should be preferably a woman. 

The board specifies that the $11 
weekly minimum shall apply to 
white and colored women alike, the 
testimony in the case having shown 
that colored women were being 
paid 50 cents to $2 per week less 
than the white women, although 
the colored women do the heaviest 
and most laborious work, and not- 
withstanding the existence of a 
minimum wage law with a fixed 
minimum. 

The case upon which this deci- 
sion was rendered was brought be- 
fore the National War Labor 
Board by the Laundry Workers’ 
Union of Little Rock, Ark., the 
membership of which is 75 per 
cent. women. The case involved 
about 300 women. It was heard 
by a section of the board consisting 
of Joseph W. Marsh of the employ- 
ers’ membership of the board, and 
Fred Hewitt of the labor member- 
ship. The woman examiner as- 
signed to the case was Miss Ann 
Herkner of Baltimore, Md., and the 
board’s field representative for the 
women workers was Miss Agnes 
Johnson of Chicago. 

The wage of $11 per week for 
the women workers represents an 
increase of $3.50 per week over the 
minimum fixed by the Arkansas 
minimum wage law a number of 
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years ago and still in effect. A 40 
per cent. increase in the cost of liv- 
ing in Little Rock in that period 
was testified to by the state com- 
missioner of labor. 

“The work in laundries is of a 
peculiarly unpleasant kind,” reads 
the award, “and inevitably entails 
exposure to considerable heat and 
discomfort. It should therefore 
be reasonably well paid for.” 

The testimony in this case 
showed that while the laundry 
owners were charging their cus- 
tomers 30 per cent. more than in 
1915, and although the women 
were working at a new type of bolt- 
iron press which turns out 114 to 
2 times the work and requires 
double body effort as compared 
with the former machinery, the 
wages paid up to the time of the 
award were the same the women 
received three years ago. 





“WE HAVE KEPT THE FAITH” 


The fighting men are coming 
home. The first contingents have 
arrived. 

They are going to begin to in- 
quire soon about what has hap- 
pened in America since they 
sailed away. 

When the fighting men left these 
shores they left behind a working 
army upon whose efforts they had 
to depend for munitions and sup- 
plies. They left a working army 
upon whose vision and wisdom and 
effort they also had to depend for 
the maintenance of the American 
standard of life—for keeping the 
spirit and the stuff of democracy 
home as it should be kept. 

The working people who re- 
mained at home to do the great 
work that fell to their lot can now 
say to the men who return from 
France: 

“We have kept the faith, We 
have fought a good fight.” 

Democracy in America has lost 
no particle of opportunity and 
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freedom during the struggle. 
Standards have been raised wher- 
ever possible. Life has been made 
better. Opportunity has _ been 
broadened. The good fight has 
been made at home. 

The army coming home will find 
free America free, as they left it. 

But the men of labor have more 
to say to the men of the army. 

They will say to the homecoming 
soldiers that the fight is not ended, 
that there is a great task ahead, 
that wolves lie in wait to snatch the 
unwary and that if the present 
status is to be held and bettered all 
who dream of better things and 
long for a fairer adjustment will 
have to join hands and go on fight- 
ing. 

The great war has made safe for 
us our machinery of operation, has 
safeguarded us against the loss of 
our democracy—but it has not and 
could not do for us those things 
that we can do only in and through 
our democracy. 

Democracy has been fixed as the 
great world principle of govern- 
ment. It is for us to make of de- 
mocracy what we wish it to be. We 
must make democracy mean jus- 
tice, for just as democracy may 
mean justice, so it may mean in- 
justice if the forces of plunder are 
not watched and battled against. 

Democracy is a vehicle through 
which to direct effort freely. It of- 
fers opportunity for effort toward 
advancement or reaction. It must 
be so and we would have it so. Any- 
thing that offers opportunity for 
advance also, in the very nature of 
things offers opportunity to go in 
the other direction. 

We must goon. Asa nation we 
have always enthroned justice as 
an ideal, the welfare of humanity 
as a first consideration. The war 
has set us aflame for these things. 
We are alert as we never were be- 
fore. But, just as the men and 
women who love liberty and justice 
are alert, so are they alert who love 
only gold and power. 
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It is no fault of any person that 
the opportunities for gold and 
power are flowing into their most 
opulent condition just now. That, 
too, is natural. It is the fact tha, 
makes the fight. 

So, as glory comes home to 
glory, as brave men come home to 
steadfast men, there must be a 
joining of hands for the common 
good of the future. The fine tone 
that has run through our whole 
song of war must carry over into 
our hymn of peace. 

We who at home have made the 
things of battle, who have run the 
mines and mills and workshops and 
shipyards, we have kept the faith, 
we have been true to the great 
cause you went away to safeguard 
with your lives. 

We stand together in the gates 
of peace. The future is before us 
as a common heritage. We may 
not lie down to rest and contem- 
plate. We must go on together, 
always making the good fight, for 
the good fight is never done. 
Nothing good is ever permanently 
safe while despoilers menace.— 
Ameriean Alliance Labor and De- 
mocracy. 





LAND ISSUE VITALIZED BY 
CABINET OFFICIALS 


Secretary of the Interior Lane 
has initiated a most important 
after-war measure—the reorgani- 
zation of American agricultural life 
through the installation of a sys- 
tem for the placing of returning 
soldiers upon the farm. 

The plan contemplates the estab- 
lishment of approximately a million 
homes and farms for returning sol- 
diers and sailors who desire to take 
advantage of the proposition. It is 
proposed that upon the valuation of 
this property the soldier will be re- 
quired to pay not more than 1 or 
11% per cent. until he, through his 
own initiative, has reclaimed the 
property by payments to the gov. 
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ernment, extending over a long pe- 
riod. 

Secretary Lane also -advocates 
the installation of community-plan 
schemes which will make it possi- 
ble for the economic development 
and the scientific operation of the 
farm. An expert director in agri- 
culture, fruit growing and stock 
raising will be assigned to a given 
area, who will disseminate practical 
information to the farm occupants. 
It is proposed that the states shall 
provide the lands in addition to the 
governmental domains, and the 
government is to build the houses, 
roads and all essentials necessary 
for successful agricultural opera- 
tion. 

The senate committee on public 
lands has reported favorably a bill 
to make an appropriation to survey 
and classify all unentered lands of 
the United States and other unused 
lands with a view to disposing of 
them in line with the ideas advo- 
cated by Secretary Lane. 

This far-reaching economic 
scheme means much, Secretary 
Lane insists, for the future stabil- 
ity of our country. His advocacy 
of such a meritorious and humani- 
tarian undertaking is unquestion- 
ably largely the result of his life- 
long association with the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union and his 
honorary membership and associa- 
tion with the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and_ Assistants’ 
Union.—News Letter. 





READJUSTMENT PLANS TO BE 
APPLIED SLOWLY 


Chairman Baruch of the war in- 
dustries board has authorized the 
statement that the end of the war 
will not result in immediate cancel- 
lation of war supply contracts, but 
that contracts will be cancelled 
as requirements are reduced, mak- 
ing it possible to lift curtailments 
and restrictions upon ordinary in- 
dustrial activities. He said: 


“As the demand for raw mate- 
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rials is lessened by the reduction of 
war requirements and the cancella- 
tion of war contracts if, and when 
such cancellations be made, the raw 
materials so made available will be 
released and allocated by the war 
industries board, for use in supply- 
ing civilian and export demands 
which through curtailment have 
been held in check during the war. 
In addition to the ordinary com- 
mercial requirements there will be 
a heavy flow of materials thus re- 
leased to supply the demand for the 
great reconstructional work re- 
quired by the European countries. 

“At the same time there is to be 
a gradual lifting of the restrictions 
and curtailments that have been 
imposed upon industry by the exi- 
gency of the war so as to allow as 
promptly as possible free flow of all 
supplies into peace channels. 

“The war industries board will 
continue to exercise -its functions 
until the peace treaty is signed to 
the end that the readjustment of 
the matters on which it has been 
acting may be made in as orderly a 
manner as possible. 

“A committee named by the 
President has been and is now at 
work to devise the best mechanism 
of bringing about the adjustments 
from a war to a peace basis. The 
report of the committee may take 
the form of suggested legislation. 

“The whole effect of the read- 
justment plans will be to the end 
of bringing about necessary 
changes with as little dislocation as 
possible and the full opportunity 
for all to benefit as in the past by 
individual ingenuity, vision and fair 
dealing.”—News Letter. 





Atlantic City, N. J.—At the re- 
construction conference of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America Charles 
M. Schwab of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company said he believed in labor 
organizations provided, of 
course, they are run right. 
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About the same time Mr. Schwab 
was orating President Grace of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company was ask- 
ing the National War Labor Board 
to withdraw its representatives 
from that plant and abandon a 
shop system of collective bargain- 
ing which the company, the em- 
ployes and the War Labor Board 
agreed to. 

Mr. Schwab favors the two-by- 
four shop unions rather than 
unions linked up in huge national 
or international organizations. 


“T believe,” he said, “that labor 
should organize in _ individual 
plants or amongst themselves for 
the protection of their own rights, 
but the organization and control of 
labor in individual plants and man- 
ufactories, to our mind, ought to be 
representative of the people in 
those plants who know the condi- 
tions.” 


This should be sufficient notice 
to those ogres, known as business 
agents and walking delegates— 
who are always trying to foment 
discontent and start riots—that, as 
far as Mr. Schwab is concerned, 
they “‘needn’t come ’round.” 

The speaker declared that “any 
foundation of organized labor” 
that is on a false basis must fail. 
Capital is included in this warning. 
The statement shows that Mr. 
Schwab is not partisan, but is 
broad-minded, for the public is not 
supposed to make any distinction 
between capital and capitalists. 
In fact, the public is expected to 
put a steam dredge, a flour mill, a 
coke oven or a railroad system in 
the same class with human beings 
who depend upon the sale of their 
labor power for their daily bread. 

Mr. Schwab also made this 
statement, which has so often been 
uttered by agitators and other un- 
desirables: 

“I seriously doubt that many 
times in the years gone by labor 
has received its fair share of the 
prosperity of this great country.” 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
spoke along the same lines. His 
contribution of generalities was 


well received.—Weekly Letter. 





ASKED TO EXPLAIN 


Secretary of War Baker is asked 
to reiterate the labor policies of his 
department by a committee repre- 
senting the National Federation of 
Federal Employes, District Council 
No. 44 of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and National 
Women’s Trade Union League. 

The unionists report intimidation 
of workers by officers in charge of 
arsenals and munitions plants, and 
that “the principle of equal pay for 
equal work is constantly evaded or 
juggled so that women workers re- 
ceive less than the men who now 
do or who formerly did the same 
or corresponding work, and we un- 
derstand that at the Rock Island 
arsenal plans are now under way 
for the establishment of ten-hour 
night shifts to employ some 2,000 
women.” 





TO CURB SPANISH “FLU” 


An emergency Spanish influenza 
prescription for an adult, while 
waiting for the visit of a doctor, is 
given by a prominent Washington 
physician as follows: 

Calomel, 2 grains; citrate of caf- 
feine, 12 grains; hexamethylin, 24 
grains; aspirin, 24 grains; quinine 
muriate, 12 grains. 

The foregoing quantity is suffi- 
cient for 12 capsules. One should 
be given every two or three hours. 

A few simple comfort measures 
can be given by the home nurse. 
If possible the patient should be in 
a bright, well-ventilated room, with 
wide-opened windows, but well out 
of a draft. A sponge bath, fol- 
lowed by an aleohol rub, is soothing 
to the sufferer. An ice pack at the 
head has been found to be valuable: 
in relieving a patient’s headache. 














(By Daniel.J. Tobin) 


NE of the great questions which both political parties will dis- 
O cuss continuously and which is a matter of great importance to 

the people is whether the railroads should go back to private 
ownership or remain as they are now—being operated and controlled 
by the government. Political parties are going to make this one of 
their important issues. At this time it looks as though the Democratic 
party is going to favor Government control of railroads. The Repub- 
lican party, as a whole, supported by the press of the nation, with very 
few exceptions, is advocating the return of the railroads to private 
ownership. There is no doubt whatever as to the position of the work- 
ers on this all important question. The workers contend that the Gov- 
ernment has handled the railroads during the most trying times; has 
hauled materials and supplies from one end of the country to the other, 
supplying three million men, without any serious disarrangement of 
other industries; that the railroads, through the management of the 
government, have supplied coal to every part of the country; that when 
the Government took over the railroads they were in a demoralized 
condition, unable to take care of the movement of troops, the move- 
ment of equipment, the movement of coal, etc., and under the most try- 
ing circumstances, the government made good. If under such con- 
ditions, and under such a handicap, the Government managed the rail- 
roads in such a manner, surely, under normal conditions, it may be 
expected to run the railroads successfully. The abolition of railroad 
offices in all the large cities of the country and combining the forces 
into one, thereby eliminating the enormous expense of high rents, etc., 
was another successful move on the part of the government. With one 
stroke of the pen Director-General McAdoo eliminated about three 
thousand high-salaried officers, saving a lot of money and doing away 
with unnecessary expenses. There are many other splendid reforms 
which have been brought about during the few short months that the 
Government has controlled and operated the railroads. Besides this, 
the principle of government control of national interstate utilities is, be- 
yond a doubt, a desired necessity. 

Of course the opposition to government control of railroads are using 
the argument that the railroad employes, that is, the rank and file of 
the toilers are getting higher wages, and have obtained higher wages, 
through political influence, under government ownership, than they did 
under private ownership. It is true that the government paid higher 
wages or gave better conditions to the workers since taking over the 
roads than they were getting before, but it is also true that in all other 
great industries wages were increased and conditions made better in or- 
der to spur the men to greater action and also to meet the increased cost 
of living. As a rule government employes are not paid as well as employes 
of private institutions. To prove this all we have to do is to point to 
the postoffice department. Those employes, and employes in the army 
and navy, etc., in times of peace and during war, receive less wages and 
do more work than the men employed in private institutions throughout 
the nation. 
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If the railroads are going to be a severe handicap to the Govern- 
ment and be the means of causing the public enormous extra expenses, 
why is it that the moneyed interests of the country—Wall street, and 
the press controlled by Wall street—and other powerful business insti- 
tutions, desire the railroads to return to private ownership? There 
must be something in this ravenous desire for the return of the rail- 
roads. We know that if the government continues control of the rail- 
roads, that it will carry both freight and passengers at as reasonable 
rates as possible. We know that the Government will not pile up any 
enormous surplus, and if enormous earnings from the roads obtain, we 
are confident the Government will reduce the rates of transportation. 
But, if private ownership again assumes control of the railroads we 
may look for the old, melon-splitting process that obtained before. The 
watering of stock will not perhaps result openly under our new sys- 
tem, but it is a foregone conclusion that there will be some way to beat 
the game. All laws have loopholes through which corporation lawyers 
find it possible to creep in and out. If the Government guarantees to 
the bond and stockholders an honest return on the money invested, 
what more should they desire? Some of the stockholders—individuals 
holding watered stock—have for many years drawn nothing on their 
stock until the government took over the railroads and agreed to pay 
so much on their investment. The railroad beds of the country are in 
a demoralized condition. If the Government retains ownership, equip- 
ment can be replaced and railroad tracks rebuilt. Private ownership 
neglects to make proper and necessary improvements, so that dividends 
may be declared. Every employe or working man in this country who 
favors democracy should stand for and advocate Government owner- 
ship of the railroads of our country. They are the highways and thor- 
oughfares of our country. Not only should we have government own- 
ership of railroads, but we should also have government ownership of 
telegraph and telephone wires and all other systems which are neces- 
sary for the continuation of the prosperity of the nation. 





ONS: DERABLE dissatisfaction is being expressed by Labor in 
many sections of the country because of the failure of President 
Wilson to appoint a labor man on the High Peace Commission. 

Because of the unselfish services rendered during the war, Labor feels 
that it should have a representative on this all-important commission. 
No branch of the community will be more vitally interested than Labor 
in the conference at the peace table. Labor has done more in this great 
world war toward bringing it to a victorious ending than any other 
interest. Money would not have amounted to anything were it not for 
labor. From out of the ranks of labor 90 per cent. of the army was ob- 
tained. Every International labor official put forth every effort possi- 
ble to help in the war. The men of labor traveled from one end of the 
country to the other advising their membership to help the Govern- 
ment. A more unselfish spirit, or a more helpful influence was never 
before given to any cause than that given by labor to our Government 
in the great conflict just ended, and it is only reasonable to assume 
that labor should be represented at the peace table. The Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor assembled in session at 
Laredo, Texas, sent a message to the President requesting that labor 
be represented on this all-important mission. Further messages were 
sent later on by nearly all International Unions, but the President could 
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not see his way clear to grant the request, as he stated in his answer to 
Secretary Morrison. 

When it is taken into consideration that the Democrats now in 
power were placed there by labor in 1912 and held there by Labor in 
1916, from a political standpoint, it is only reasonable to assume that 
labor would be represented on the peace commission. But all those 
things seem to have been forgotten and labor will not be represented on 
the high peace commission—that is settled finally. But it has caused 
dissatisfaction, and a certain class of individuals taking advantage of 
this dissatisfaction, are agitating the formation of a Labor party. It 
looks to the writer as though the days of the Democratic party are 
doomed. President Wilson has been surrounded by many good men, 
but he has also been surrounded by some bad ones, when you take into 
consideration the antagonism of some members of the Cabinet against 
labor, especially Gregory and Burleson, and one or two others who are 
rather shady, and who hand out decisions against labor. There is 
some excuse for this dissatisfaction. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor recently went on record as 
favoring the establishment of a Labor party. The chances are that 
this action will be carried to the next convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and while the chances are that a great many of the 
delegates to the convention will not perhaps condemn the President 
because of the fact that he failed to place a representative of labor on 
the high peace commission, but because of other experiences which 
labor has had with other Government officials that have not been very 
encouraging, if the agitation gets any kind of a decent start with re- 
sponsible characters, it will not be at all surprising to see some defi- 
nite action taken by the convention. The heads of the American labor 
movement have for many years opposed the establishment of a National 
Labor party, but it looks now as though it is coming closer to our doors. 
The greatest danger in the establishment of such a party is that the 
radicals in the labor movement, or those outside of the movement who 
are supposed to favor labor, may get control of such an institution. 
Anyway, it looks as though the Democratic party is doomed to defeat 
in 1920, the next general election. There does not seem to be any har- 
mony within the party, although they have been victorious in handling 
the war. President Wilson means all right towards labor, but being 
on the firing front of world politics and the world struggle, of course 
there is plenty of room for criticism by his opponents. The wealth of 
the nation and the press of the nation are almost entirely directed 
against the Democratic administration. The Republican party is hun- 
gry to get back into power and undoubtedly will become more liberal 
towards the working people until they get in, but after that the work- 
ing people will have to fight harder than ever before to hold the condi- 
tions they have obtained. 

Within the next year we may look for many important events in 
the political life of the nation, also in the trade union movement. In 
the meantime we will have to hold our heads together pretty thoroughly 
to preserve our organization and hold the wages and conditions that we 
have obtained. 





Already there is a howling mob, raving madly for military train- 
ing, or compulsory military service, as a necessity for brightening up 
the young men of the nation with two or three years of rifle practice, 
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ete. The writer has called the attention of our readers to this all-im-. 
portant subject before. Be on your guard whenever you hear this doc- 
trine being preached and advise against it. There is no need of a large 
army; no need of having two or three million young-men in military 
service each year. We demonstrated during the last war that in eight 
or nine months we can pick up an army that can whip the world, and 
we did it without having our young men in training before the war. 
We fought to a standstill and brought to its knees that nation that has 
for generations past had compulsory military service. The armies of 
England and the United States were never equaled in the history of 
the world. These nations did not have compulsory military service. 
Germany and Austria had it, yet their armies were utter failures. This 
howling mob represents the powder trust, the gun factories, the gas 
mask factories and all other institutions that are engaged in the manu- 
facture of military supplies. 

From the standpoint of patriotism there is no argument in favor 
of it. There is no reason why two or three of the best years of the 
lives of our young men should be devoted to military training. Those 
young men should, from a human standpoint,.be trained to preserve 
life instead of being trained to destroy life.. Their time should be de- 
voted to more useful pursuits and studies, rather than to the doctrine 
of destroying life. 





and New York towards the establishment of a Labor party. The 

Chicago Federation of Labor recently adopted a resolution to this 
effect, and said resolution was approved by the Illinois State Federation 
at its recent convention in Bloomington. The Central Federated Union 
of New York City and Brooklyn has also adopted a resolution in favor 
of the establishment of a Labor party. 

What we want to say to our membership at this time is: Not to 
be in too much of a hurry to agree to this proposition, until we find out 
who is going to run this party; who is going to lead it, and what is the 
cause of the establishment of this Labor party at this particular time. 
There may be some merit to the cause, or it may be started and pro- 
moted by individuals who may have some personal ax to grind, or for 
some other reasons—we know not what they may be. The logical ac- 
tion to be taken by men who contemplate the establishment of this 
party would be to proceed to the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and endeavor to have the voice of the men of labor repre- 
senting all of the national and international unions on such a project 
before such a serious step is taken, which might destroy labor’s influ- 
ence with the other political parties. 

This has not been done, and it causes us to stop and think before 
we render our endorsement. As members of our union we want you to 
know that the establishment of a Labor party means that this party 
must be maintained by laboring men themselves; that it costs money to 
maintain a party; that headquarters will be established, a certain man 
will be chosen as secretary, under a salary, and local unions will be 
asked to contribute so much per month per member for the main- 
tenance of this institution. That would be all right if we were assured 
of results, but we want to know first whether the American Labor 
Movement, in its regularly authorized convention, sanctions such a 
party or the right to start this party. If it does not sanction it, I do 


C ONSIDERABLE agitation has recently been started in Chicago 
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not see how we can, as trade unionists, go out and work in defiance of 
the expressed will of the American Federation of Labor. Surely we 
want to see labor men in office—men who are real union men—and we 
have many of them amongst us. There is nothing that we would not 
do to bring about this end, but we must be careful, exceptionally care- 
ful, that extreme radicals do not lead us into something that may de- 
stroy or weaken the position we now hold. Political discussions in our 
local unions do not always help to bring about harmony. Politics are 
almost the same thing as religion with some people. Our Interna- 
tional Union has not, up to this time, favored political discussions within 
our unions. The Knights of Labor went to pieces due to political dis- 
cussions within the union itself. I am informed that President Gom- 
pers in a conference with many labor men in New York recently pro- 
tested against the establishment of a Labor party. At least nothing 
should be done until such time as the heads of the different labor or- 
ganizations of the country are called into a conference to discuss the 
establishment of such a party and the means of supporting such an 
institution. It is an absolute fact that in countries where labor par- 
ties have existed, especially in England, the economic question has been 
of secondary consideration. At all times in England amongst the men 
of labor the political situation seems to be the paramount issue and 
working conditions for the laboring people comes next. We have ob- 
tained better conditions through our labor organizations in this coun- 
try than any other country in the world has obtained for its workers 
through political agitation. If you are going to wait until you get 
political results you are going to wait too long. Give me a 100 per 
cent. union at any time and I think I can do better with it than I can 
by going into a city hall and asking for legislation from those who have 
charge of the city government. 

Anyway, the consideration of the establishment of a Labor party 
is a big question, so do not be too anxious to jump into it without giv- 
ing the matter careful consideration. I know as well as you do that 
there is considerable cause for resentment on the part of the men of 
labor against both of the present political parties. I think I have 
stated this in the Journal, but I also know that before I jump from one 
serious position to another that I must give the question thoughtful 
consideration. The thing I want to guard our unions against at this 
time is premature action, and the danger of agreeing to something that 
some fluent speaker will put forward, then the selection of certain men 
as officers who may not be the right kind of men to lead a party, then 
the next step will be providing ways and means to maintain this insti- 
tution through labor unions, and financing it means compulsory con- 
tributions from the membership or the local unions. Wait and see 
what the American Federation of Labor decides to do at its next con- 
vention. If the majority of the men of labor decide in the affirmative, 
that is, in favor of the establishment of a Labor party, there is no union 
or individual in the country that will work harder to maintain that in- 
stitution than our union and the Editor, who will do everything pos- 
sible to carry out his duties as a trade unionist. However, if on the 
other hand, the American Federation of Labor in convention assembled 
decides that it is not the best thing to do at this time, then the writer 
and our International Union will do in the future as we have always 
done in the past—agree to carry out the decisions of that institution 
under which we are chartered. 
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Again I want to remind our membership that it would be well to 
sign wage scales for a longer term than one year. The war is over, 
and as it appears to me, we will not be able to obtain much of a change 
in our working conditions for some time to come; that is, any large in- 
crease in wages like we have been getting since the beginning of the 
war. Therefore, we want to get back as quickly as possible to settling 
our wage scales for a longer term than one year. The United States 
Government has now in the service thousands of chauffeurs and drivers 
who will be discharged from the service, and those men will be seeking 
employment at our trade er calling. Prices on products after they 
have been produced have reached the maximum. Most employers will 
not for some time to come be able to stand any further overhead in- 
crease in production. It would be well, therefore, for us to settle our 
wage scale for as long a time as possible, as when our army becomes 
demobilized and with industries shutting down, it is better to be on the 
safe side and know where we are going to land by signing our agree- 
ments, as we did before the war, for a term of not less than two years. 





LREADY we are feeling the results of the war, or, as the intel- 
lectuals say, a period of readjustment has already set in because 
there are thousands of workers out of employment. Of course, 

we are overjoyed, beyond expression, that the war is ended and ended 
with complete victory for our country and its allies. It is good to know 
that the boys will be coming home soon; that many of them are already 
on the way, and that instead of the kaiser eating dinner in Paris Christ- 
mas Day, he will be eating dinner practically as a prisoner in a land 
foreign to his own, with the bright prospects in view of being incar- 
cerated in some lonely spot where he will not have the power to ever 
again invent murder or slaughter. 

This ought to be a happy and joyous New Year for us. Still we 
are confronted, as man will always be confronted, with the stern reali- 
ties of life. In speaking with some of the general officers of the United 
Mine Workers of America yesterday they informed me that already 
there are thousands of miners out of employment. In the State of 
Indiana alone there are twenty-four mines that have been closed down 
since the armistice has been signed. Those men are located in isolated 
districts with their families and they cannot very well find work. What 
a contrast with conditions of a year ago! At this time last year the 
thermometer registered twenty degrees below zero in the Middle and 
Western States, with snow piled up everywhere, with many of our 
people freezing from the cold, with no coal to be had, and after asking 
and begging for same they might receive a small portion from the fuel 
administrator in the district. 

We have had a very mild fall and winter so far and very little coal 
has been used by families, with everyone stocked up, especially business 
houses, because everywhere you go you can see piles of coal. The Na- 
tional Fuel Administrator, as well as the rest of us, thought the war 
would last for some time. The miners worked continuously, putting 
forth every effort to mine all the coal possible, with the result that when 
the war ended we had several million tons of coal ahead of what we 
really needed, and with the mild weather and industries shutting down, 
you can readily understand how it is that the coal miners are working 
less than half time and are in absolute idleness in many mining dis- 
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tricts. This is also true of other trades, especially machinists, carpen- 
ters, shipbuilders and common laborers. 

We would have to go through this condition some time. If the 
war ended in the summer it might not be so hard for men to find em- 
ployment, but ending at the beginning of winter, as it did, places those 
thrown out of employment at a disadvantage, and when our returning 
victorious soldiers get home there will still be more out of employment. 
It therefore behooves every one who has a job to be careful and hold 
on to it, because if you get out of a position it will be pretty hard to 
find another. Do not be hasty, headstrong or impulsive. Understand 
that the war is over and the period of readjustment is now at hand 
and unemployment is bound to prevail for at least one year, and we 
must do everything in our power to keep things running as normal as 
possible. There is another disadvantage that the workers have been 
placed in, as nearly every toiler contributed towards the purchase of 
Liberty Bonds, paying for them on the installment plan, and others 
paying for them outright, so their money is now tied up in Liberty 
Bonds. They purchased those bonds believing that the war was going 
to continue for some time, but everything has been turned upside down 
because the kaiser refused to fight any longer, but it will all come out 
all right in the end. We must do our level best to get over this crisis. 
We must keep our heads now more than ever before, and always re- 
member this, that if the war did last two or three years longer, as we 
thought it would, conditions would be worse, and we would have to go 
through the same course with perhaps a longer period of reconstruc- 
tion than we will now that the war, after our country engaging in this 
conflict for a short time, is over. 





673 CASES BEFORE BOARD 


The national war labor board an- 
nounces that since its inception last 
April it has made awards and oth- 
erwise disposed of 358 industrial 


with the board between April 1 and 
November 1. 





NO QUICK PRICE DROP 





disputes in war industries and in- 
dustries essential to war produc- 
tion. On November 1 there were 
315 cases awaiting settlement. In 
69 cases hearings were had for the 
collection of evidence upon which 
awards were made. Fifty cases 
have been dropped or suspended, 
mainly for failure of complainants 
to-urge their case. In 17 cases the 
board did not take jurisdiction. 
Thirty-three of the cases were set- 
tled between the contestants after 
one of the parties had sought the 
board’s aid. Four cases were with- 


drawn and 177 were referred for 
settlement to other departments of 
the government, under rules of the 
board. 


In all, 673 cases were filed 


Immediate dropping of food 
prices as a result of peace cannot be 
expected, said Food Administrator 
Hoover in a statement which added 
that while the prices of some food- 
stuffs will decrease others may in- 
crease. 

“With the war effectively over,” 
he said, “we enter a new economic 
era and its effect on prices is diffi- 
cult to anticipate. The prices of 
some food commodities may in- 
crease, but others will decrease, be- 
cause with liberated shipping accu- 
mulated stocks in the southern 
hemisphere and the far east will be 
available. The demands upon the 
United States will change in char- 
acter but not in volume.” 
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COURT STOPS STRIKE 


The Government has provided 
means to settle industrial disputes 
during the war and strikes will not 
be tolerated, is the substance of an 
injunction by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Scudder prohibiting a strike 
by a seceding union of boot and 
shoe workers in Long Island City. 

“The production of war indus- 
tries,” says the court, “is so closely 
and immediately connected with 
the actual military operations that 
it may be said to be a part of them. 
Can it then be that with means af- 
forded by the Government to ad- 
just differences between employers 
and employes in our war industries 
a labor union has the right, for any 
cause whatever, to induce or incite 
workmen in such industries to 
strike, or not to work, and thereby 
to jeopardize the successful out- 
come of our country’s military op- 
erations and all that depends upon 
them, even though so to do would 
have been lawful in times of peace? 
An answer other than ‘No’ is un- 
thinkable.”—News Letter. 





WANT SOLDIERS TO SCAB 


The Omaha & Council Bluffs 
Street Railway Company insists on 
democracy abroad, but wants the 
soldiers who made this possible to 
scab on workers who are fight- 
ing for industrial freedom at home. 

The company’s motormen and 
conductors are on strike and the 
following advertisement was in- 
serted in local newspapers by this 
corporation: “Wanted, able-bod- 
ied men who can operate street cars 
for positions as conductors and mo- 
tormen. Returning soldiers will 
be given preference. Wages 41 to 
45 cents per hour and bonus of $5 





per day during the present emer- 
gency. Steady positions. Apply 
at superintendent of transporta- 
tion, Omaha & Council Bluffs 
Street Railway Company.”—News 
Letter. 





DOLLAR POWER SHRINKS 


Figures published by the Depart- 
ment of Labor show that the pur- 
chasing power of $1 in July, 1918, 
as compared with July, 1913, five 
years previous, has shrunk to 54 
cents in Washington and Baltimore, 
57 cents in Philadelphia, 59 cents 
in New York and Chicago, and 63 
cents in San Francisco. 

Stating this in another way, the 
increase in the cost of food during 
the five-year period was 85 per 
cent. in Washington, 84 per cent. in 
Baltimore, 77 per cent. in Philadel- 
phia, 68 per cent. in New York, 69 
per cent. in Chicago and 58 per 
cent. in San Francisco. 

In the one-year period from J uly, 
1917, to July, 1918, food advanced 
22 per cent. in San Francisco, 21 
per cent. in Washington and Phila- 
delphia, 20 per cent. in Baltimore, 
17 per cent. in New York and 11 per 
cent. in Chicago.—News Letter. 





MADE DEFECTIVE SHELLS 


Sensational testimony was sub- 
mitted by the government in the 
case of Wm. J. Oliver, who is 
charged with making defective 
shells for the military forces over- 
seas. Witnesses stated that fraud- 
ulent test plugs had been taken and 
the pieces hidden from government 
inspectors. 

One worker testified that he was 
ordered to drill steel shells and that 
they were later filled with lead, and 
that fake test plugs were put 
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through the annealing furnace with 
the admonition, “Don’t let the gov- 
ernment inspector see it, boys.” 

Since Oliver’s arrest he is whim- 
pering that labor unions are respon- 
sible for his troubles. During a 
strike at this plant several months 
ago Organizer Gilmore of the Ma- 
chinists’ Union was assaulted by 
gunmen and received injuries that 
indirectly brought on his death. 
Since then organized labor has 
gained a foothold in this establish- 
ment and Oliver is trying to create 
the impression that hard-headed 
government officials are hypnotized 
by fairy tales that a respectable 
citizen would be so wicked as to 
sabotage the government.—News 
Letter. 





HIGH WAGES LESSEN CRIME 


It has always been contended by 
many thoughtful men that low 
wages encourage and foster crime, 
but never before the present time 
has an opportunity been presented 


to practically demonstrate 
truth of their argument. 
Massachusetts is the first state 
to gather statistics on the subject 
and they throw much light on the 
discussion. Today there are fewer 
inmates of the penal institutions of 
the Old Bay state than at any time 


the 


during the past forty years, and’ 


there is talk of asking the legisla- 
ture to pass a law consolidating the 
jails—abandoning those found to 
be unnecessary. In 1815, when 
wages were low as compared to 
what they are at the present time, 
there were 26,487 commitments, in 
1816 there were but 22,952, and in 
1917 there were but 21,793. 

State Director of Prisons Bagley 
says that one of the contributing 
causes for this condition is the de- 
mand for labor at high wages. An- 
other cause is the tendency of the 
courts to be lenient with offenders 
and the prohibition system has 
been used more extensively than 
ever before, 30,588 offenders hav- 


ing been placed on prohibition dur- 
ing the past year.—Exchange. 





DEBT TO AMERICAN LABOR 


Among the services which Amer- 
ica has already rendered to the al- 
lied cause this is not the least—the 
defeat and confusion of the pacifist 
conspiracy, and especially that side 
of it which is concerned with the 
perversion of British labor. In rec- 
ognizing ungrudgingly the service 
which American labor has rendered 
and is rendering in thwarting de- 
featist machinations, we would 
warn the American’ delegates 
against the efforts that will be 
made to weaken their purpose and 
to confuse their understanding. 
Their forthrightness has been an 
incalculable service to the allied 
cause, and their steadfastness now 
will redouble that service. Noth- 
ing can more effectively balk and 
discredit defeatist intrigue in this 
country than the stanchness of 
American labor. It is a witness 
that cannot be treated as hostile, 
and that cannot be gainsaid.—Lon- 
don Post. 





KEEP AWAY FROM AGENTS 


In collecting claims under the 
war risk insurance act dependents 
and beneficiaries or officers and 
men should keep away from agents 
and unauthorized lawyers is the 
warning issued by the war depart- 
ment. The bureau of war risk in- 
surance of the treasury department 
arranges all such matters and set- 
tles all claims without charge. Out- 
side agents who impose upon claim- 
ants are subject to severe punish- 
ment. 

Any legal advice that a claimant 
believes is necessary can be secured 
through the co-operation of the 
special committee for war service 
of the American Bar Association 
through the local legal advisory 
boards of each draft district. 











XUM 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Secretary Frank Morrison was ordered by the Execu- 
tive Council to turn over to our International Union two local unions 
of dairy employes which were affiliated with the federation direct— 
one local union in Boston and the other in Chicago. The membership 
of those unions are engaged directly in the dairy business, washing 
bottles, refilling same, loading and unloading milk wagons, and engaged 
in other work around the dairy; therefore, they come under our juris- 
diction. The matter was called to the attention of the Executive Coun- 
cil by the General President and action was immediately taken by the 
council. 

Every new union we get in our International strengthens our posi- 
tion, and as we have to look out for the interest of those men when we 
are signing up for the milk drivers, it is better that they be affiliated 
direct with our International Union. I would advise every district, 
therefore, where the milk wagon drivers are organized, that they also 
take in the dairy employes. 





‘General Organizer Thomas J. Farrell has moved from Chicago 
and is now making his home in the city of Cincinnati, and will work 
out from that city. We had two organizers in Chicago and none in the 
State of Ohio, and as Organizer Farrell has been working a great deal 
of his time in the State of Ohio, the General Office thought it would be 
more convenient and more economical for the International Union to 
have him make his permanent home in Cincinnati. 

The permanent home of Organizer Ashton has been transferred 
from New York to Philadelphia. There were two organizers in New 
York and none in Pennsylvania, so Organizer Ashton is now located 
in Philadelphia and takes care of the State of Pennsylvania and sur- 
rounding district. 


During the recent meeting of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the General President called the attention of 
the council to the fact that the Amalgamated Butcher Workmen are 
trespassing on our jurisdiction by admitting to membership drivers 
and chauffeurs at various points in the middle west. The council in- 
structed Secretary Morrison to communicate with the Butcher Work- 
men and notify them not to interfere with our jurisdiction under 
penalty of being disciplined in the future. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


$ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75 a. pair 
Watch Charms .. 150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 





THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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